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only surviving and dearly loved sister to be one of
her maids of honour, and soon afterwards in helping
to put a rich husband in her way, the Queen meant
"and acted kindly. The change was doubtless wel-
come to Mary, and we may be sure that it rendered
the Court life on which he was about to enter much
more agreeable to Philip.

Their uncle, the Earl of Leicester, was still the
chief courtier. Leicester, like the Queen, was never
jealous of younger courtiers, provided they did not
venture to thwart him; and it had been his policy
from the first to help forward promising aspirants
to Elizabeth's favour in order that he might
strengthen his own position at Court. Some of his
early foes, like Lord Hunsdon and the Earl of
Arundel, had died or been finally disgraced in the
course of the seventeen years through which he had
been playing his showy, and, on the whole, success-
ful, but by no means dignified or praiseworthy, game
as prime flatterer and cajoler of the Queen. But
others had taken their places. One was the Earl of
Oxford, husband of the young lady whom it had
been at one time intended that Philip Sidney should
marry. Another was Sir Christopher Hatton. Hat-
ton had owed to the Earl of Leicester his introduc-
tion to royal favour; but that favour had so turned
his head and aroused his ambition that he had come
to be one of Leicester's principal rivals, and he was
disliked accordingly. Fresh recruits for the Leices-
ter party at Court had to be brought forward, and
one of these, a few years older than Philip Sidney,
and therefore a few years earlier in the field, is